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COMMERCIAL  TREATIES. 


The  reply  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  Colonel  Akroyd  and  the  deputation  from  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  in  regard  to  commercial  treaties  involves 
issues  of  such  transcendent  importance  to  the  future  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  empire  that  I trust  you  will  allow  me 
space  enough  to  examine  the  general  bearings  of  the  question, 
and,  at  a moment  when  an  unusual  amount  of  confusion 
exists  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  raison  d'Hre  of  commer- 
I*  ^ cial  treaties,  to  inquire  into  the  first  principles  which  govern 

^ the  subject,  and  to  which,  however  we  may  dislike  the 


process,  appeal  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  made. 

No  man  possessed  of  the  brilliant  and,  as  I believe,  the 
honest  intellect  which  characterises  Mr.  Lowe,  could,  in  so 
short  a speech  as  that  recorded  in  the  Thnes  of  the  25th 
ultimo,  have  stumbled  over  so  many  fallacies,  unless  his 
reason  were  cramped  by  the  trammels  of  a dogma.  Now 
the  dogma  to  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave 
official  expression  on  the  occasion  referred  to  may  be  con- 
cisely defined  to  be  “ that  commercial  treaties,  as  such,  are 
incompatible  with  a policy  of  free  trade.” 
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To  a person  only  acquainted  with  the  modern  commercial 
conventions  of  which  the  Anglo-French  treaty  of  i860  was 
tie  inauguration  and  has  continued  the  type,  it  would,  1 
b dieve,  be  absolutely  impossible  to  explain  by  what  process 
o;‘  reasoning  this  incompatibility  has  been  established  as  a 
s(  -called  politico-economical  maxim.  To  enable  such  a 
p :rson  to  understand  the  process  it  would  be  necessary  to 
fi  rnish  him  with  the  anterior  history  of  commercial  treaties, 
and  to  explain  how  an  unscientific  generalisation  from  a 
particular  kind  of  treaty  had  influenced  the  imagination  of 
p ilitical  economists  to  a degree  which  caused  them  to  mis- 
tc  ke  the  accidental  attribute  of  one  treaty  for  a general  law 
ir  herent  in  all  treaties.  It  is  the  history  of  every  dogma. 
A relative  truth  is  enthroned  by  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
wao  first  recognise  it  into  the  position  of  an  absolute 
tr  Jth,  and,  when  once  there,  the  strongest  minds  accept  the 
si  :uation  unquestioningly.  Moreover,  the  odium  theologicum 
is  by  no  means  restricted  to  theological  dogmatism,  it  is  a 
vice  in  the  blood  of  every  dogmatic  school,  and  in  none 
rr  ore  conspicuous  than  in  that  of  the  political  economists. 
T'ith  his  dying  breath,  M‘Culloch  vented  his  impotent 
ajiathemas  on  the  great  work  of  Richard  Cobden,  and 
a nidst  the  mightiest  triumphs  of  the  French  treaty  the 
n uttered  protests  of  the  school  of  which  Mr.  Lowe  has 
n 3w  proclaimed  himself  the  representative  were  audible  to 
tl  ose  who  had  ears  to  hear. 

The  Chancellor  ol  the  Exchequer  was  the  most  brilliant 
o ■ the  many  brilliant  luminaries  who  shone  at  Oxford  at 
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the  time  when  Aldritch’s  logic  was  the  gospel  of  that 
University ; he  will  allow  me,  therefore,  to  use  the  old 
familiar  formulas,  and  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the 
school  he  represents  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  the  art 
in  which  he  was  formerly  so  great  a proficient. 

The  error  I am  combating  takes  the  form  of  the  following 
\ syllogism  : — 

All  treaties  of  commerce  are  incompatible  with  a policy 
of  free  trade. 

The  treaty  concluded  in  i860  with  France,  and  the 
treaties  proposed  to  be  concluded  with  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  treaties  of  commerce. 

Therefore  these  treaties  are  incompatible  with  a policy  of 
free  trade.* 

Against  the  formal  correctness  of  this  syllogism  I have 
nothing  to  say.  I join  issue  with  my  opponents  on  the  ma- 
^ terial  correctness  of  the  major  premise  : “ All  treaties  of 

* Nothing  can  be  more  general  than  Mr.  Lowe’s  condemnation, 
“He  must  frankly  state  that  he  is  not  in  favour  of  treaties  of  commerce  ; 
he  was  not  in  favour  of  their  negotiation  . . the  plan  for  negotiating- 

foreign  treaties  of  commerce  was  mother  of  the  heresy  of  reciprocity  as 
against  free  trade  !”  He  refuses,  it  is  true,  “ to  enter  into  the  question 
i of  the  French  Treaty,  the  negotiation  of  which  v.'as  under  peculiar  cir- 

cumstances,” thus  slurring  over  a difficulty  he  did  not  like  to  face — for 
that  treaty  was  either  right  or  wrong  ; if  right,  we  should  continue  the 

rl 

policy,  if  wrong,  Mr.  Lowe  should  use  his  influence  in  the  Government 
I to  denounce  the  treaty  when  the  lease  falls  in.  He  will  hardly  venture 

( M to  do  that.  His  hostility,  however,  to  the  treaty  at  the  Lime  it  was 

concluded  is  matter  of  history. 
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commerce  are  incompatible  with  free  trade,”  and  I deny  in 
icto  the  accuracy  of  the  proposition. 

For  the  mere  purposes  of  argument  it  would  be  sufficient 
fc  r me  to  establish  this  negation,  and  to  reduce  the  state- 
rr  ent  to  that  which  is  a correct  description  of  the  facts,  viz., 

“ Some  treaties  of  commerce  are  hostile  to  a policy  of  free 
trade.” 

As,  with  this  major  premise  and  the  minor  premise,  “The 
treaty  with  France  and  the  proposed  treaties  with  Spain  and 
P )rtugal  are  treaties  of  commerce,”  it  would  clearly  be  a 
Ic  gical  fallacy  to  deduce  the  conclusion,  “ Therefore 
tf  ese  treaties  are  hostile  to  a policy  of  free  trade,”  I could 
tf  row  upon  my  adversaries  the  onus  of  proving  that  the 
treaty  with  France  and  the  proposed  treaties  with  Spain  and 
P >rtugal  belonged  to  the  particular  class  of  treaty  incom- 
patible with  free  trade.  I will,  however,  do  more,  and  not 
only  prove  that  the  general  proposition  on  which  the  argu- 
m mt  is  based  is  erroneous,  but  also  that,  though  there  are 
tr  'aties  of  commerce  incofnpatible  with  free  trade,  there  are 
ot  lers  not  only  not  incompatible  with  free  trade,  but  of  the 
es.ence  of  free  trade  and  its  only  true  a?td  definite  expression. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  the  general  terms  in  which 
treaties  of  commerce,  as  such,  are  denounced  are  wholly 
ur  scientific,  and  contain  in  themselves  their  own  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  A treaty  is  an  international  agreement  to  do,  or 
to  abstain  from  doing,  something.  An  instrument  of  this 
kind  having  reference  to  commerce  is  a treaty  of  commerce, 
and  there  are  innumerable  agreements  connected  with 
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commerce  existing  in  fact,  and  conceivable  in  theory,  which 
by  no  ingenuity  could  be  described  as  in  any  way  trenching 
upon  the  province  of  free  trade.  That  which  is  meant 
therefore  when  the  wholesale  anathema  is  pronounced,  is 
not  a treaty  of  commerce  as  such,  but  a treaty  of  commerce 
having  reference  to  the  duties  under  which  the  contracting 
parties  agree  that  the  merchandise  of  their  respective  sub- 
jects  shall  find  its  way  into  their  respective  countries;  in  a 
word,  it  is  tariff  treaties  that  are  intended,  and  the  proposi- 
tion can  therefore  be  narrowed  down  to  the  followine : 
“ All  tariff  treaties  are  incompatible  with  a policy  of  free 
trade.  ” 

Now,  if  we  review  the  tariff  treaties  which,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century  until  now,  have  been  con- 
cluded by  ourselves  and  other  European  States,  we  shall  at 
once  perceive  that,  amidst  every  variety  of  detail  and  the 
greatest  differences  on  subordinate  points,  they  can  be  col- 
lected into  two  antagonistic  groups,  differing  from  each 
other  as  light  does  from  darkness,  the  raison  d'etre  and  the 
principle  of  the  one  group  being  protection  and  monopoly, 
the  raison  d'Ure  and  the  principle  of  the  other  being  free 
trade  and  the  strangulation  of  monopoly. 

The  one  class  has  for  its  object  to  bind  the  contracting 
parties  by  means  of  international  engagements  not  to  lower 
their  tariffs,  the  other  employs  the  same  machinery  to  bind 
the  contracting  parties  not  to  raise  their  tariffs.  The  one 
compels  the  parties  to  maintain  restrictions  on  trade,  even 
if  altered  circumstances  should  make  it  advantageous  to 
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n move  them,  the  other  compels  them  pro  tanto  to  remove 
r(  strictions  from  ^trade,  and  precludes  them  during  the 
p jriod  for  which  the  treaty  runs  from  re-imposing  those 
n strictions,  even  if  a momentary  hallucination  should  make 
tl  e one  or  the  other  of  the  contracting  parties  long  for  the 
fl  ;sh-pots  of  protection.* 

The  well-known  Methuen  treaty  concluded  with  Portugal 
ill  1703  maybe  taken  as  the  type  of  the  one  class,  the  Anglo- 
French  treaty  of  i860  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  other 
c:  ass.  By  the  former  England  engaged  herself,  for  all  time 
t(  come,  not  to  lower  her  duties  on  French  wines  'to  the 
level  of  her  duties  on  Portuguese  wines.  By  the  latter,  both 
p irties  engaged  for  the  period  during  which  the  treaty  was 
t('  run,  not  to  raise  their  duties  against  each  other  above  the 
level  fixed  by  the  tariffs  appended  to  the  treaty,  France 
knowing  at  the  time  she  concluded  the  treaty  that  England, 
h iving  given  up  differential  duties,  would  at  once  admit  all 
tl  e world  to  the  same  rates  of  duties  as  those  agreed  to  with 
h ,*r,  England  knowing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  France  to 
g ant  her  conventional  tariff  to  all  states  willing  to  negotiate 
treaties  with  heron  the  basis  of  the  Anglo-French  treaty. 

* That  this  most  important  function  of  commercial  treaties,  in  a 
fn  :e  trade  sense,  should  be  so  absolutely  ignored  as  it  is  in  England, 
\v  th  the  recent  experience  of  what  has  taken  place  in  France  before  our 
e}  es,  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  to  what  mere  lip  service  the  Cobdenic 
gc  spel  has  dwindled  down.  Where,  I should  like  to  know,  in  the  poli- 
tic al  hurricane  which  has  lately  swept  over  France,  would  Monsieur 
Chevalier  and  the  French  free  traders  be,  if  they  had  not  had  the  sheet 
ar  chor  of  a great  international  compact  to  rely  upon  ? 
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By  this  great  international  compact,  therefore,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  commercial  treaties,  the  object  sup- 

•e 

posed  to  be  of  the  vital  essence  of  a commercial  treaty, 
viz.,  the  securing  of  exclusive  advantages,  was  solemnly  dis- 
carded, an  international  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  monopoly,  and  free  trade  celebrated  one  of  its 
greatest  triumphs.  That  with  these  facts  staring  them  in 
the  face  a large  number  of  intelligent  Englishmen  should 
persist  in  talking  of  that  treaty  as  a departure  from  the 
principles  of  free  trade  is  a signal  proof  of  the  iron  rod  with 
which  doctrinaires  rule  public  opinion. 

How  completely  Mr.  Lowe  has  failed  to  realise  this  con- 
genital difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  international 
engagement  we  are  discussing,  to  what  extent  his  mind  is 
still  under  the  influence  of  the  old  form  of  commercial  treaty, 
how  wholly  unable  he  is  to  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  a 
treaty  of  commerce  as  such  is  an  engagement  not  to  lower 
one’s  tariff,  is  apparent  from  his  extraordinary'statement  to 
the  effect  that  he  thought  it  “ extremely  undesirable  that  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  be  precluded  from 
removing  duties  when  they  ought  to  be  taken  off.”  To  any- 
body the  least  conversant  with  the  history  of  tariff  treaties 
for  the  last  ten  years  it  must  be  evident  that  to  talk  at  the 
present  day  of  a treaty  by  which  the  contracting  parties 
should  bind  themselves  not  to  remove  duties  would  be  much 
the  same  thing  as  to  ventilate  the  idea  of  a treaty  for  the 
extradition  of  runaway  slaves  or  the  surrender  of  heretics. 

The  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  modern  treaty  of  com- 
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nierce  is  the  setting  up  of  an  international  barrier  against 
tliej-aising  of  Custom  duties,  and,  by  the  action  of  the 
niost  favoured  nation  clause,  the  securing  that  every  tariff 
t on  made  b^  one  state  shall  be  shared  by  the  great 
C'  )mmercial  confederacy,  bound  together  by  the  network  of 
ti  eaties  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  Anglo-French  Treaty 
o ' i860,  and  to  that  great  heresiarch  Richard  Cobden.  By 
n eans  of  this  network,  of  which  few  Englishmen  seem  to 
b i aware,  while  fewer  still  know  to  whom  they  owe  it,  all 
tie  great  trading  and  industrial  communities  of  Europe, 
England,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  the  Zollverein,  Austria, 
and  Italy,  constitute  a compact  international  body,  from 
w rich  the  principle  of  monopoly  and  exclusive  privilege 
hns  once  for  all  been  eliminated,  and  not  one  member  of 
w lich  can  take  off  a single  duty  without  all  the  other 
m ?mbers  at  once  partaking  in  the  increased  trading  facilities 
th  ireby  created.  By  the  self-registering  action  of  the  most 
fa  ^oured  nation  clause,  common  to  this  network  of  treaties, 
th;  tariff  level  of  the  whole  body  is  being  continually 
lowered,  and  the  road  being  paved  towards  the  final  em- 
bcdiment  of  the  free-trade  principle  in  the  international 
en  jagement  to  abolish  all  duties  otner  than  those  levied 
fo]  revenue  purposes. 

That  such  an  engagement  will,  doubtless,  be  a restriction 
of  that  individual  liberty  of  action  which  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  appears  as  the  siimmuni  bonum  of  inter- 
na ional  intercourse  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  that  this 
restriction  is  a restriction  made  in  favour  of  individual 
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liberty,  is  what  his  school  persistently  shut  their  eyes  to. 
We  need  not  go  back  to  Saint  Paul  to  prove  that  law  and 
liberty  are  correlative  terms.  To  secure  individual  liberty 
we  keep  up  a police  force,  whose  business  it  is  to  prevent 
one  set  of  citizens  from  interfering  with  the  individual  liberty 
of  another  set  of  citizens  by  murdering  or  robbing  them. 
To  argue  that  this  is  an  undue  interference  with  the  individual 
liberty  of  murderers  and  burglars,  and  to  protest  against  a 
police  force  on  that  ground,  is  to  plead  in  favour  of  anarchy 
and  pro  tanto  against  liberty. 

Now,  what  municipal  law  is  to  the  individual  citizen,  in- 
ternational engagements  are  to  the  international  unit.  The 
modern  commercial  treaty,  therefore,  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  keeps  down  protection,  is  a law  preventing  one  set  of 
human  beings  from  robbing  another  set  of  human  beings, 
and  an  international  compact  against  Customs  duties  other 
than  of  a fiscal  kind,  should  it  ever  be  realised,  will  be  a 
general  law  against  international  robbery. 

To  the  policy  which  I have  thus  imperfectly  attempted  to 
describe,  a policy  inaugurated  by  us  and  stamped  with  the 
name  of  Cobden,  but  which  our  leading  statesmen  are  now 
openly  repudiating,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  give  an 
almost  incalculable  impulse  by  the  negotiation  of  twin  trea- 
ties with  Spain  and  Portugal.  By  sacrificing  out  of  our  four 
millions  of  surplus  some  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  wine  duties,  we  could  at  once  reduce  the  tariffs 
of  those  two  countries  to  a level  which  would  open  up  the 
markets  of  the  Peninsula  to  our  manufactures.  But  this 
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> /ould  be  but  a small  part  of  the  victory  gained  in  the  cause 
of  free  trade.  The  conventional  tariff  agreed  to  with  us 
u'ould  form  the  basis  on  which  each  of  the  two  countries 
would  negotiate  treaties  with  the  other  states  within  the 
letwork  ; it  is  next  to  certain  that  from  each  they  would  in 
eturn  get  some  remissions  of  duty  below  the  present  level 
—each  such  concession  as  shown  above  would  not  only  be 
.hared  in  by  us,  but  by  all  those  states,  and  thus  by  the 
ime  Spain  and  Portugal  had  completed  their  cycle  of  trea- 
ies,  the  area  of  what  may  be  fairly  termed  the  “ Anti- 
Vlonopoly  International  Alliance”  would  not  only  have 
)een  increased  by  two  states  of  first  magnitude,  but  the 
:ariff  level  of  the  entire  body  would  have  been  materially 
owered. 

The  favourite  argument  of  M‘Culloch  and  his  disciples, 
hat  because  it  is  in  the  interest  of  a country  to  lower  its  tariff 
rrespectively  of  other  countries  lowering  theirs,  it  is  immoral 
;o  add  supplementary  inducements — in  other  words,  that  it 
IS  immoral  to  bribe  people  to  do  that  which  it  is  in  their 
own  interests  to  do,  is  so  supremely  silly  as  not  to  deserve 
serious  refutation.  We  might  as  well  say  that  a child  who 
refuses  to  take  medicine  unless  the  taste  has  been  first  dis- 
guised, should  be  allowed  to  die  rather  than  that  the  sugar 
should  be  put  in,  because  it  is  for  its  advantage  to  take  the 
medicine  whether  sweetened  or  not.  I want  the  child  free 
trade  to  live,  and  I maintain  that  it  ought  to  be  the  national 
policy  of  Great  Britain  to  use  every  legitimate  means  to  save 
so  valuable  a life.  Manchester,  and  Manchester  only,  can 
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force  a policy  of  this  kind  on  the  Government.  The  re- 
organisation of  the  Manchester  school,  on  the  larger  and 
more  philosophical  basis  of  international  co-operation,  is  an 
imperative  necessity.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as 
I began  by  observing,  possesses,  in  my  opinion,  an  honest 
intellect ; but  a man  at  his  time  of  life,  especially  a Cabinet 
Minister,  does  not  reconsider  his  opinions  unless  forced  to 
do  so.  Moreover,  in  all  he  says  and  does  there  is  a flavour 
of  infallibility  which  points  to  the  necessity  of  using  con- 
siderable pressure  from  without.  I can  only  hope  that  his 
utterances  on  the  25th  of  February  were  not  made  ex 
cathedra,  and  that  an  appeal  may  therefore  be  attempted 
with  success,  “ a Papa  male  informato  ad  Papam  melius 
informandum.” — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A Disciple  of  Richard  Cobden. 
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“ Give  a good  dog  a bad  name,  and  you  may  as  well  hang 
1'  im,”  is  a saying  the  correctness  of  which  is  very  generally 
admitted.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  converse  of  the 
p reposition  is  equally  true,  “ Give  a good  name  to  a bad 
dog,  and  for  any  further  use  that  you  may  hope  to  derive 
f om  the  name  you  may  as  well  erase  it  from  your  vocabu- 
lary.” 

This  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  the  word  “reciprocity.” 

L.  more  innocent  word  I think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

1 'hough,  strictly  speaking,  neutral,  so  that  it  can  be  applied  • 
as  well  to  the  returning  of  evil  for  evil  as  of  good  for  good, 
y 3t  I must  confess  that,  until  lately,  I had  associated  some- 
fiing  of  kindliness  and  geniality  with  it.  Somehow  it 
saemed  to  me  rather  the  companion  of  such  rules  as  “Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you,”  than 
of  maxims  like  “ Treat  a friend  as  if  he  may  some  day  be  an 
eiemy,”  and  the  like.  We  awake  one  fine  morning  and  all 
tliis  is  changed.  “Reciprocity”  has  become  a by-v/ord 
anong  the  nations.  It  is  the  name  of  a heresy  for  the 
professors  of  which  “San  benitos”  and  “ auto  da  fes”  must 
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be  prepared.  The  bad  dog.  Protection,  has  re-christened 
himself  with  it,  and  the  hue  and  cry  of  free  traders  and 
pseudo  free  traders  are  pursuing  him  through  the  streets 
and  lanes  of  the  town.  “ Hurrah  for  Free  Trade ; down 
with  Reciprocity” — “Hurrah  for  Reciprocity;  down  with 
Free  Trade,”  are  the  delightfully  logical  cries  which  assail 
\ our  ears.  Now,  this  may  be  all  right  and  proper  as  a 

question  of  party  warfare,  and  is,  I have  no  doubt,  in  addi- 
tion very  amusing  to  the  political  gallery  ; but  to  the  serious 
political  economist,  who  knows  the  imperative  necessity,  in 
every  scientific  inquiry,  of  a hypercorrect  use  of  language, 
and  who  has  been  taught  by  experience  how  endless  are  the 
fallacies  which  crop  up  from  the  slightest  phraseological 
carelessness,  it  is  profoundly  irritating. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  told  the  deputation 
trom  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  “ that  the  plan  for  nego- 
tiating commercial  treaties  was  mother  of  the  heresy  of 
Reciprocity  versus  Free  Trade.” 

Let  us  examine  the  exact  value  and  meaning  of  these 
words.  The  most  obvious  fact  in  connection  with  them  is 
that  they  assert  the  existence  of  a direct  opposition  between 
the  idea  involved  in  reciprocity  and  the  idea  involved  in 
free  trade.  Nothing  in  which  the  idea  of  reciprocity  enters 
is  compatible  with  free  trade ; nothing  in  which  the  idea  of 
free  trade  enters  is  compatible  with  reciprocity.  Now,  what 
are  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  two  terms,  “ free  trade  ” and 

“reciprocity,”  between  which  this  opposition  is  supposed 
to  lie  ? 
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Trade  presupposes  the  existence  of  two  or  more  parties 
between  whom  an  exchange  of  merchandise  takes  place. 
Free  trade,  or  rather  free  exchange,  which  is  the  much  more 
correct  term  used  by  our  French  neighbours,  implies  that 
this  exchange  shall  take  place  freely,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. The  particular  kinds  of  let  and  hindrance  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  free  trade,  or  its  reverse,  are  Customs 
duties  of  a prohibitive  or  protective  kind.  It  is  clear  that 
until  all  these  lets  and  hindrances  are  removed,  it  is  an  incor- 
rect use  of  language  to  talk  of  free  trade.  If  one  of  two 
countries,  between  which  exchanges  take  place,  lowers  its 
Customs  duties  and  the  other  does  not,  or  if  one  removes 
them  altogether  and  the  other  only  lowers  them,  there  is  a 
diminution  of  the  lets  and  hindrances,  and  “pro  tanto,”  a 
step  taken  in  the  direction  of  free  trade ; but  freedom  of 
trade  itself  has  as  yet  no  existence.  A slave  has  chains  on 
both  his  hands  and  both  his  feet.  You  remove  them  from 
one  hand  and  one  foot,  and  he  has  a freer  use  of  his  limbs 
than  he  had  before,  but  he  is  as  much  a slave  as  formerly ; 
his  freedom  has  as  yet  no  existence. 

Free  trade  between  two  countries,  therefore,  means  the  re- 
moval of  prohibitive  and  protective  duties  by  both  countries, 

Reciprocity  as  a statement  of  fact  implies  the  existence 
of  two  parties,  each  of  which  treats  the  other  as  that  other 
treats  it.  As  an  enunciation  of  principle  it  may  either 

mean  the  putting  forth  of  the  claim  that  others  should  do 

« 

unto  me  as  I do  unto  them,  or,  the  reservation  of  the  right 
to  do  unto  them  as  they  do  unto  me. 
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We  have  seen  that  free  trade  cannot  be  predicated  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  two  countries  until  all 
restrictions  in  the  way  of  Customs  duties  other  than  fiscal 
have  been  removed. 

In  the  case  therefore  of  two  countries,  A and  B,  one  of 
which,  A,  has  taken  off  all  its  Customs  duties  other  than 
fiscal,  and  the  other,  B,  has  only  lowered  its  Customs  duties, 
free  trade  cannot  be  predicated.  As  regards  these  countries, 
free  trade  will  only  come  into  existence  when  B has  done 
the  same  thing  as  K—ie.,  has  removed  all  its  Customs 
duties  other  than  fiscal ; when  B treats  A as  A treats  B : 
i.e.,  when  perfect  reciprocity  has  been  established  between 
them. 

Here,  therefore,  instead  of  finding  the  idea  of  reciprocity 
arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  free  trade,  we  find  the 
two  to  be  inseparable  companions,  and  the  one  inconceivable 
without  the  other.  Instead  of  a heresy,  it  is  an  article  of  the 
Catholic  faith  to  which  our  analysis  has  conducted  us. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  word  reciprocity  as  descriptive 
of  the  principle  authorising  us  to  claim  as  a right  that  others 
shall  treat  us  as  we  treat  them. 

The  question  may  be  thus  put ; Having  thrown  open  our 
ports  to  the  world,  is  it  a heresy  to  free-trade  principles  to 
claim  as  a right  that  the  world  shall  throw  open  its  ports  to 
us  1 

After  what  has  been  already  said,  to  state  the  question  is 
to  answer  it.  For  when  once  it  is  admitted  that  the  establish- 
ment of  free  trade  between  two  or  more  countries  implies 
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the  removal  of  restrictions  by  all  the  parties  concerned,  it  is 
clear  that  if  one  of  these  parties,  having  by  an  autonomous 
ict  removed  all  prohibitive  and  protective  duties  along  its 
Dwn  line  of  frontier,  claims  reciprocity  as  a right,  it  is  in 
reality  claiming  free  trade  as  a right,  and  that  it  cannot 
;herefore  be  guilty  of  a heresy  against  free  trade. 

Whether  such  a claim  can  be  defended  on  other  grounds, 
md  can  be  brought  into  harmony  with  received  rules  of 
nternational  intercourse,  is  a distinct  question  which  I do 
lot  propose  to  examine,  though  I may  incidentally  express 
ny  conviction  that  it  is  implied  in  that  great  natural  law 
vhich  Grotius  has  laid  down  as  ruling  international  relations, 
dz  : that  it  is  the  indefeasible  right  of  every  nation  to  draw 
nigh  to,  and  traffic  with  every  other  nation : — “Licere  cuivis 
genti  quamvis  alteram  adire  cumque  ea  negotiari.” 

There  only  remains  to  examine  reciprocity  as  descriptive 
( f the  principle  in  virtue  of  which  we  may  claim  the  right  to 
t 'eat  others  as  they  treat  us. 

It  is  clear  that  it  is  under  this  aspect  of  the  question,  and 
t lis  only,  that  the  cloven  foot  of  protection  can  be  detected. 
Hut  even  here  there  are  two  broad  distinctions  to  be  made. 

man  might  combine  with  perfect  fidelity  to  free  trade 
p rinciples  the  belief  that,  by  a system  of  tariff  reprisals,  the 
great  object  of  a general  removal  of  restrictions  might  be 
e fected.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  we  had  the  absolute 
c jrtainty  that  by  hermetically  closing  our  ports  for  six  weeks 
e ^ery  protectionist  tariff  in  Europe  and  America  would  be 
si  ^ept  away,  it  would  clearly  be  the  duty  of  every  orthodox 
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free  trader  to  urge  such  a measure.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
from  the  points  of  view  of  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy  that  the 
unwisdom  of  tariff  reprisals  must  be  condemned,  but  on  the 
ground  of  their  utter  worthlessness  for  the  object  proposed. 

In  our  search  for  the  disguised  protectionist,  therefore,  we 
are  reduced  to  the  application  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity 
^ in  its  most  purely  negative  form  as  equivalent  to  the  axiom 

1 

that  no  tariff  reduction  should  be  made,  except  in  return  for 
a corresponding  tariff  reduction. 

That  this  view  is  held  theoretically  by  many  protectionists, 
and  that  some  few  fossil  remains  of  the  old  school,  like  Mr. 
Newdegate,  are  ready  to  push  the  doctrine  to  its  legitimate 
consequences,  and  to  urge  that  we  should  re-impose  our  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  wait  till  other  nations  come  and  offer  us 
equivalents,  is  very  probably  true,  but  this  is  no  reason  for 
putting  a strained  and  unnatural  meaning  on  the  Queen’s 
English,  and  talking  of  reciprocity  generally  as  if  it  could 
be  used  only  in  this  specific  and  exceptional  sense. 

Had  Mr.  Lowe  been  addressing  a deputation  headed  by 
Mr.  Newdegate,  I should  have  had  no  objection  to  his  say- 
ing, “ Under  the  specious  name  of  reciprocity  you  are  really 
advocating  a return  to  protective  duties,”  but  to  tell  a depu- 
tation from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  headed  by  Colonel 
Akroyd,  and,  therefore,  a free  trade  body,  “ In  asking  for  a 
commercial  treaty  you  are  asking  for  reciprocity,  and  in 
asking  for  reciprocity  you  are  asking  for  protection,”  was  to 
use  transparently  incorrect  language,  and,  in  doing  so,  to 
betray  a misconception  of  the  true  nature  of  free  trade. 
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When  the  cry  for  reciprocity  was  raised  last  autumn  in 
England,  i.e.,  in  a country  in  which  protection  is  dead  and 
1 uried,  the  natural  interpretation  to  put  upon  it  was  that  it 
rase  from  men  smarting  under  a sense  of  injustice,  and  who 
claimed  as  a right  that  others  should  treat  them  as  they 
treated  others. 

That  the  working  classes  should  awake  to  the  sense  that 
fDreign  tariffs  are  an  injury  inflicted  upon  them,  and  that 
t very  British  export  prevented  by  a foreign  tariff,  represents 
i.  corresponding  import  withheld  from  the  British  consumer, 
end  should  be  loud  in  their  demand  that  these  tariffs  should 
be  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  I,  as  a free  trader, 

1 ail  as  the  best  of  omens.  Could  we  hope  that  such  a feeling 
A^ere  likely  to  manifest  itself  generally  amongst  the  working 
(lasses  in  Europe  and  America,  the  triumph  of  free  trade 
A.'ould  not  be  far  distant. 

But  for  the  dogmatic  error  in  regard  to  commercial 
treaties  and  the  laws  of  exchange  entertained  by  the  school 
(if  economists  of  Avhom  Mr.  Lowe  has  made  himself  the 
mouthpiece,  it  would,  I believe,  have  been  easy  for  the 
free  traders  to  utilise  this  force  and  employ  it  as  a lever  to 
( arry  out  their  principles,  instead  of  letting  protectionists 
obtain  a vested  interest  in  it  and  use  it  for  their  purposes. 

can  only  hope  that  Colonel  Akroyd  and  the  Chambers  of 
(Commerce  will  make  up  for  lost  time. — I am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

A Disciple  of  Richard  Cobden. 


III. 

Since  writing  the  letter  which  you  were  so  good  as 
to  publish  in  your  impression  of  the  9th  ultimo,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Lowe,  on 
the  17th  of  March,  1865,  which  contains  a much  more  ex- 
plicit account  of  the  anti-commercial  treaty  doctrine  than 
that  which,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  vouchsafed 
to  impart  to  Colonel  Akroyd  and  the  deputation  from  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  It  is  worth  while  to  examine  this 
account  in  the  light  of  that  economical  science  of  which 
Mr.  Lowe  claims  to  be  the  infallible  high  priest. 

The  occasion  of  the  speech  Avas  a proposed  reform  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  I Avill  quote  from  it  the  folloA\ang  pas- 
sages bearing  upon  the  question  under  discussion. 

After  giving  an  historical  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
consultative  department  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  refer- 
ring to  the  time  Avhen  commerce  Avas  supposed  to  be  a mys- 
terious art,  requiring  the  constant  interference  of  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Lowe  goes  on  to  say  : “ I had  laboured  under 
the  impression  that  the  time  had  come  when  Ave  had  dis- 
covered that  there  are  no  mysteries  to  communicate  on  this 
subject,  when  the  Avhole  question  has  resolved  itself  into  a 
single  maxim,  and  AA'hen  the  entire  business  AALich  the 
Government  have  Avith  the  trade  of  the  country  might  be 
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di .‘scribed  by  the  pithy  axiom  of  Lord  Melbourne — ‘why 
c£  n’t  you  let  it  alone  V ” In  other  words,  Mr.  Lowe  urges 
the  “ laissez  faire  ” doctrine,  according  to  which  it  must 
bn  assumed  either  that  foreign  duties  are  not  injurious  to 
tr  ide,  or  that  trade  will  be  able  to  get  rid  of  them  with- 
out the  intervention  of  Governments “That 

b(;ing  the  view  I am  disposed  to  take  of  the  subject, 

I should  have  been  better  pleased  if  the  committee  had 
recommended  that  this  consultative  department  should  be 

sv  ^ept  away  and  abolished  altogether If  I were 

inclined  to  concede  that  there  is  anything  in  the  wants  and 
ni^essities  of  the  public  service  corresponding  to  the  duties 
ol  the  Board  of  Trade,  I can  imagine  nothing  worse  than 
tie  principle  of  having  a consultative  department.  For 
one  department  to  advise  and  another  to  act  is  to  fritter 
away  responsibility  altogether.”  Here,  I am  glad  to  say,  I 
am  altogether  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
Nothing  can  be  more  anomalous  than  the  position  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Instead  of 
a consultative  department  in  an  independent  office,  we 
r€  quire  a responsible  department  in  the  office  to  which  all 
tl  e other  international  relations  of  the  country  are  confided. 
IV  s.  Lowe  is  of  opinion  that  the  Government  should  have  no 
commercial  policy,  and  would  simply  destroy  the  depart- 

II  ent  which  has  hitherto  been  the  depository  of  the  free-trade 
triditions  of  the  nation.  I maintain,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
tl  e Government  should  have  a very  distinct  and  positive 
frje-trade  policy,  and  that  the  consultative  department  of 
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the  Board  of  Trade  should  be  henceforth  incorporated  as 
an  integral  portion  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  be  made  the 
responsible  instrument  for  carrying  out  that  policy. 

“ But  then  it  will  be  urged,  I dare  say,  that  we  ought  to 
have  a Board  of  Trade  in  order  to  help  us  to  make  commer- 
cial treaties.  Now,  sir,  I have  been  a free  trader  all  my 
life,  and  I hope,  therefore,  the  House  will  bear  with  me 
when  I confess  to  a sort  of  scepticism  with  regard  to  this 
new-fangled  plan  of  carrying  into  effect  free-trade  principles. 
I am  not  going  back  now  to  the  old  system  of  proposing, 
for  instance,  to  give  Portugal  a monopoly  for  her  wines  if 
she  would  give  us  a monopoly  for  our  flannels — that  is  not 
what  I now  speak  of ; but  it  is  the  stipulation  with  a foreign 
country  that  it  shall  take  off  certain  duties  upon  our  exports, 
and  that,  mind,  not  with  a view  to  its  own  revenues,  but  to 
our  trade.  If  this  really  is  our  policy,  we  have  taken  it  up 
too  late.  We  should  have  kept  on  our  duties  till  we  got  an 
equivalent  for  taking  them  off.”  Mr.  Lowe  seems  to  forget 
that  we  still  levy  the  trifling  sum  of  some  ^^20,000,000  per 
annum  in  the  shape  of  revenue  duties,  which  for  the  purpose 
of  equivalents,  if  such  are  wanted,  are  quite  as  good  as  pro- 
tective duties.  “ . . . Then  hitherto  we  have  been  an 

example  to  other  nations  — the  missionaries  of  a sound 
political  economy,  and,  no  doubt,  from  our  great  prosperity 
we  have  been  most  powerful  missionaries  in  that  behalf. 
But  are  we  so  now  ? Are  these  commercial  treaties  which 
we  are  negotiating  teaching  the  nations  around  us  true 
principles  of  political  economy  ?”  It  is  apparently  of  greater 
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importance  in  Mr.  Lowe's  eyes  that  the  Clabinets  of  Europe 
should  possess  a theoretical  knowledge  of  Adam  Smith  than 
that  they  should  practically  addict  themselves  to  the  pursuit 
of  free  trade.  As  I showed  in  my  first  letter,  every  modern 
treaty  of  commerce  involves  J>ro  tanto  a step  taken  in  the 
direction  of  free  trade  and  away  from  monopoly  by  all 
-he  great  commercial  communities  of  Europe.  Now' 
3very  such  step  actually  taken  appears  to  me  worth  a 
^reat  deal  in  the  way  of  theoretical  teaching 
W hat  is  the  true  language  of  political  economy  on  the 
:ubject  of  imports  and  exports?  Political  economy  says, ‘ 
Low'er  yoicr  duties,  in  order  that  you  may  get  the  produc- 
ions  of  other  nations  as  cheaply  as  possible  ’ — that  is,  for 
ihe  sake  of  the  consumer  \ and  it  is  sound  doctrine.  But 
what  do  we  virtually  say  when  we  negotiate  a commercial 
treaty  ? Me  say,  ‘ The  end  of  commerce  is  not  what  poli- 
t.cal  economy  would  teach  you — the  obtaining  of  imports, 

1 ut  the  sending  out  of  exports.  The  summum  bonum  is  to 
s md  out  as  much  as  possible.’  We  say  to  foreign  countries, 

‘ Allow  us  to  export  to  you,  and  we  will  allow  you  to  export 
t ) us,  not  because  it  is  a good  thing  for  us  to  receive  your 
exports,  but  because  it  is  a profitable  thing  to  send  you  ours.’ 
d hus  we  excite  them  to  look  to  the  means  instead  of  to  the 
e id,  and  w'e  teach  them  to  believe  that  the  wealth  of  nations 
consists,  not  in  what  we  get,  but  in  what  w'e  send  aw'ay. 
Thus  w^e  are  leading  foreign  nations  to  believe  that  our 
advantage  and  their  advantage  are  very  different  things, 
instead  of  being  one  and  identical ; w'e  are  teaching  them  to 
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regard  our  exports  as  an  injury  to  them  and  theirs,  as  an 
injury  to  us,”  &:c. 

In  the  passages  above  quoted,  Mr.  Lowe  uses,  for  the 
purpose  of  rhetorical  effect,  the  well-known  device  of  put- 
ting into  the  mouth  of  his  imaginary  opponent  language 
which  no  free  trade  advocate  of  commercial  treaties,  and  na 
British  negotiators  of  such  treaties,  ever  used,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  easy  task  of  demolishing  these  self-generated 
arguments.  It  would  have  been  well  for  his  reputation  as  a 
political  economist  if  he  had  done  no  more  than  this ; but, 
by  placing  into  marked  juxta  position,  what  political  eco- 
nomy is  supposed  to  say,  and  w'hat  the  advocates  of  an 
unsound  doctrine  are  presumed  to  afifrm,  he  has  allow'ed  his 
zeal  against  commercial  treaties  to  betray  him  into  a posi- 
tion which,  economically  speaking,  is  radically  false. 

This  position  I will  proceed  to  examine,  but  before 
doing  so  I must  enter  a protest  against  a piece  of  what  I can 
call  by  no  other  name  than  unscientific  claptrap,  common  to 
the  school  represented  by  Mr.  Lowe,  and  which  he  himself 
has  not  succeeded  in  keeping  quite  clear  of  in  the  above. 
I mean  the  different  tone  in  which  the  consumer  and  the 
producer  are  spoken  of,  as  if  the  former  stood  upon  a sort 
ot  moral  pedestal  high  above  the  latter.  When  treating  of 
imports,  these  people  treat  of  them  abstractedly  as  an 
economical  force,  as  they  ought  to  be  treated  ; and  in  the 
only  way  in  which  in  a scientific  inquiry  they  can  be  treated ; 
but  when  treating  of  exports  they  conjure  up  before  us  the 
concrete  mercantile  exporting  firm  bent  on  making  a profit,  as 
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if  this  profit  were  something  selfishly  extorted  from  the  foreign 
producer,  and  with  which  the  consumer  liad  nothing  to  do. 
Now,  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  language  of  this  descrip- 
tion to  be  used  unless  the  idea  of  a money  profit  were 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  person  using  it.  This  is,  of 
course,  a return  to  the  fallacy  of  the  “ mercantile  system,” 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  acquit  Mr.  Lowe  of  having  un- 
consciously relapsed  into  this  fallacy  in  regard  to  exports, 
after  having  thrown  it  overboard  in  treating  of  imports.* 
To  work  oneself  up  into  a state  of  philanthropic  ecstacy  in 
regard  to  the  consumer,  and  to  speak  sneeringly  and  dis- 
paragingly of  the  producer  and  his  profits,  might  perhaps 
have  been  excusable  eighty  years  ago,  at  the  period  of  the 
first  recoil  from  the  fallacies  of  the  “ mercantile  system,” 
but  it  is  altogether  inexcusable  in  the  present  state  of 
economical  knowledge. 

* According  to  Mr.  Lowe,  it  is  a fallacy  to  talk  of  a -maximum  of 
ixports  as  the  “ summum  bonum,”  and  to  export  profitably  is  appa- 
•ently  something  different  from,  and  opposed  to,  the  good  derived  from 
eceiving  the  foreigners’  exports.  But  political  economy  teaches— first, 
hat  a maximum  of  exports  is  only  another  name  for  a maximum  of  im- 
)orts,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  quite  as  correct  to  talk  of  the  one  as 
‘summum  bonum”  as  of  the  other;  second,  that  a “profitable 
( xport  ” is  only  another  name  for  a plus  of  imports — z.  e.,  of  “ foreigners’ 

( xports  ” Any  language  which  differs  from  this  must  imply  that  the 
( xporters’  profit  is  something  different  from  this  plus  of  imports,  which 
.something  can  only  be  money.  Now,  of  course,  I do  not  mean  to 
i nplythat  Mr.  Lowe  is  a victim  to  these  fallacies  ; I only  mean  to  point 
c ut  how,  by  attempting  to  defend  an  indefensible  position,  he  has  been 
1 etrayed  into  language  diametrically  opposed  to  his  own  principles. 
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To  return  to  the  position  taken  up  by  Mr.  Lowe  in  his 
speech  of  1865.  What  he  says  really  amounts  to  this  : 
Home  duties  concern  the  consumer,  whose  interest  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  look  after.  In  removing  them  every- 
thing which  the  consumer  has  a right  to  demand  has  been 
granted.  Foreign  duties  concern  the  producer,  who  can 
take  care  of  himself,  and  whose  interests  the  state  need  not 
look  after.* 

According  to  this  theory  the  consumer  or  importer  is,  in 
the  first  place,  divorced  from  the  producer  or  exporter,  and 
the  two  classes  are  opposed  to  each  other  as  if  production 

* According  to  Mr.  Lowe,  political  economy  says  : “ Remove 
duties  in  order  that  you  may  get  the  productions  of  other  countries  as 
cheaply  as  possible,”  i.e.,  the  maximum  of  cheapness  will  be  obtained 
by  the  one-sided  removal  of  duties  on  the  part  of  the  importing  country, 
or  in  other  words  the  maximum  of  imports  will  be  attained  irrespectively 
of  whether  the  importing  country  is  prevented  or  not  by  the  prohibitive 
or  protectionist  tariffs  of  the  countries  it  trades  with,  from  exporting 
the  equivalents  necessary  to  pay  for  the  imports.  This  would  be, 
indeed,  a charming  prospect,  for  by  this  means  we  should  get  our 
imports  for  nothing.  Unfortunately,  political  economy  tells  a very 
different  story.  It  says  : do  what  you  will  your  exports  and  your  imports 
must  balance  each  other.  It  is  a law,  as  inexorable  as  that  of  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide,  that  you  cannot  import  one  grain  of  mustard  seed 
without  exporting  a value  equivalent  to  that  grain.  Everything  which 
limits  your  exporting  power  limits  your  importing  power.  Every 
foreign  duty,  therefore,  withholds  something  from  the  home  consumer. 
i\Ir.  Lowe  and  his  school  are  so  exclusively  bent  on  demonstrating  the 
one  side  of  the  truth,  viz.,  “ that  exports  are  limited  by  imports,”  that 
they  seem  to  have  altogether  forgotten  the  other  side,  viz.,  “that 
imports  are  limited  by  exports.” 
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ind  consumption,  exports  and  imports,  instead  of  being 
ndissolubly  associated  as  cause  and  effect,  could  be  con- 
'-cived  independently  of  each  other  as  self-existing  entities; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  home  duties  and  foreign  duties 
are  treated  as  if  they  were  essentially  different  in  kind,  and 
1 heir  incidence  affected  commerce  in  radically  different  ways. 

But  what  does  political  economy  teach  us  ? 

It  teaches  us  that  although,  as  regards  individuals,  a dis- 
tinction  can  be  drawn  between  consumers  and  producers, 
t his  distinction  cannot  be  drawn  internationally,  which  is  the 
(mly  sense  with  which  political  economy  is  concerned  with 
( onsumers  and  producers,  when  trade  is  the  subject  under 
( iscussion.  Every  community  is  as  such  both  producer  and 
consumer,  it  produces  in  order  that  it  may  consume,  and,  in 
t-ading  with  other  communities,  it  exchanges  articles  which 
i has  produced  in  order  to  put  itself  in  possession  of  articles 
which  it  may  consume.  Production  is  the  means,  consump- 
t on  is  the  end  ; exports  are  what  we  buy  with,  imports  are 
V hat  we  buy ; the  one  idea  is  the  correlative  of  the  other — 
neither  is  conceivable  otherwise  than  in  its  relation  to 
tJie  other.  Now,  consumption  being  the  end,  the  consumer’s 
interest  is  very  properly  that  with  which  political  economy 
o:cupies  itself,  and  which  the  state — i.e.,  the  organ  through 
which  the  producing  and  consuming  community  acts — has 
t(  look  after ; but  how  can  it  possibly  provide  for  this  end 
o -herwdse  than  by  looking  to  the  only  means  by  which  this 
end  can  be  compassed  ? No  import  being  possible  wdthout 
a corresponding  export,  how  can  the  question  of  exports  be 
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Otherwise  than  one  of  primary  and  vital  importance  to  the 
consumer '?  The  exporter’s  profits  sneered  at,  as  indicated 
above  by  those  economists  who  have  not  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  thraldom  of  the  “mercantile”  theory,  are  in 
the  light  of  political  economy,  nothing  else  but  the  “ plus  ” 
of  consumable  articles  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  consumer 
over  and  above  what  would  have  been  the  total  to  be  con- 
sumed if  the  exchange  resulting  in  that  profit  had  not  taken 
place. 

The  reason  why  this  set  of  phenomena  and  this  side  of 
the  question  of  free  trade  have  been  so  persistently  ignored 
in  England  is  solely  owing  to  the  historical  accident  that 
when  we  set  ourselves  to  think  on  these  subjects,  and  be- 
came converts  to  the  true  gospel,  we  w^ere  already  in  pos- 
session of  an  enormous  cosmopolitan  trade,  and  that  a large 
number  of  our  customers,  like  the  King  of  Dahomey  and 
others,  not  being  civilised  enough  to  have  prohibitive  or  pro- 
tective tariffs,  it  was  sufficient  for  us  to  open  one  valve,  the 
importing  valve,  for  such  a rush  to  take  place  through  the 
other,  the  exporting  valve,  as  sufficed  at  once  to  double  or 
treble  our  imports.  With  our  parochial  tendency  to  gene- 
ralise from  specific  British  facts  as  if  they  were  neces.sarily 
exhaustive  in  each  case,  and  to  argue  as  if  every  other  coun- 
try w^re  circumstanced  precisely  as  w^e  are  ourselves,  w'e 
have  not  ceased  to  talk  as  if  it  were  a law  of  nature  that 
exports  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  that 
a maximum  of  exports  should  follow  upon  the  one-sided 
removal  of  duties  at  the  importing  frontier,  and  w^e  have 
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refused,  and  refuse  at  this  present  moment,  to  admit  that 
£ ny  country  can  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  make  it  a matter 
c f vital  importance  to  its  imports,  i.  e.,  to  its  consumers, 
t rat  the  tariffs  of  the  countries  it  trades  with  should  be 
modified.  Our  coriimercial  relations  with  Spain  and  Portu- 
g al  are  a case  in  point.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  urge 
t rat  they  desire  nothing  more  than  to  establish  a trade  with 
I ingland,  and  to  import  our  products,  but  that  in  order  to 
d o so  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  take  the  trouble  of  ex- 
a nining  under  what  conditions  they  can  pay  for  the  products 
Inch  they  desire  to  buy.  They  have  no  cosmopolitan  trade, 
no  various  industries,  they  have  just  one  article  of  export, 
oie  kind  of  coin  with  which  to  pay,  viz.,  wine.  England 
b fing  the  greatest  consumer  of  this  article,  it  is  of  vital  im- 
p )rtance  to  their  entire  trade,  i.  e.,  to  their  importing  power, 
i.  e.,  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  consumer,  that  no  arti- 
ficial difficulties  should  be  placed  by  the  British  Customs  in 
the  way  of  receiving  this  coin.  Now  what  they  urge  is  that, 
by  our- method  of  raising  these  duties,  we  do  place  artificial 
dificulties  in  the  way  of  their  wine  exports,  which  militate 
di  -ectly  against  the  interests  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
cc  nsumers  of  British  produce.  We  choose,  for  the  purely 
se.fish  purpose  of  our  revenue,  and  in  order  not  to  disturb 
th  2 routine  of  our  Custom  House  officers,  to  treat  wine  and 
pure  alcohol,  which,  though  they  chance  to  have  certain 
chemical  qualities  in  common,  are,  as  articles  of  trade  and 
of  human  consumption,  absolutely  different,  as  if  they  were 
thi;  same  article.  It  is  as  if,  in  a town  in  which  there 
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existed  “octroi”  duties  on  meat,  the  excise  officers  were  to 
levy  a duty  on  atmospheric  air  because  nitrogen  is  a principal 
constituent  both  of  air  and  meat.  Thanks  to  this  system, 
urge  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  we  have,  in  the  teeth  of 
all  our  fine  free  trade  protestations,  practically  set  up  a sys- 
tem of  differential  duties  in  favour  of  French  wines  as 
against  the  produce  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  grape. 

To  these  arguments  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
replies  by  personal  vituperation  and  by  language  which 
seems  to  involve  the  strange  proposition  that  we  should  not 
sell  to,  or  buy  from,  persons  who  have  passed  through  a 
Court  of  Bankruptcy. 

I have  now  to  consider  the  second  deduction  from  Mr. 
Lowe’s  speech,  viz.,  that  home  and  foreign  duties  are  essen- 
tially different  in  kind,  and  that  their  incidence  affects  com- 
merce in  radically  different  ways.  After  what  has  already 
been  said,  it  almost  seems  superfluous  to  point  out  the  fal- 
lacy involved  in  this  position.  The  moment  the  idea  that 
imports  are  limited  by  exports  in  exactly  the  same  way  that 
exports  are  limited  by  imports  has  been  clearly  apprehended, 
it  stands  to  reason  that,  as  regards  the  consumer,  it  is  exactly 
the  same  thing  whether  the  imports  are  indirectly  prevented 
by  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  exports,  or  directly  pre- 
vented by  difficulties  placed  in  their  own  way. 

If  we  could  once  realise  the  fact  that  in  trade  it  is  the 
goods  that  circulate^  and  not  the  money  (the  peculiarity  of 
the  so-called  circulating  medium  being  that  it  does  not 
circulate),  we  should  have  an  image  to  our  hand  which 
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would  for  ever  prevent  a relapse  into  error;  for  the 
moment  the  idea  of  circulation  is  once  fairly  seized  it  be- 
comes self-evident  that  in  order  to  stop  this  circulation, 
either  wholly  or  partially,  one  obstruction  is  sufficient,  and 
that  It  IS  absolutely  indifterent  at  what  point  in  the  circle 
the  obstruction  is  interposed.  The  arteries  are  fed  by  the 
veins  ; the  veins  are  fed  by  the  arteries;  the  valves  into  and 
out  of  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart  must  be  continually 
3pening  to  permit  of  the  exchange  between  the  venous  and 
irterial  blood  ; but  one  ligature  suffices  to  impede  the  entire 
urculation,  and  it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  this  ligature  be 
ipplied  to  the  trunk  vein  or  to  the  pulmonary  artery.  So  of 
exports  and  imports.  As  between  any  two  countries— say 
ingland  and  France — the  imports  into  either  country  will  be 
equally  obstructed,  whether  the  protective  duties  are  set  up 

I t Dover  or  at  Calais,  and  the  sufferer  will  be  the  English 
iio  l§ss  than  the  French  consumer. 


The  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  invalidate  this  irrefutable  posi- 
t on  by  a wholly  irrelevant  argument  drawn  from  the  sound  doctrine  of 
t le  equation  of  international  exchanges.  As  all  imports,  it  is  argued, 
n ust  be  paid  for  by  exports,  it  is  just  the  same  whether  we  carry  on  a 
d rect  or  indirect  trade.  We  can  always  get  the  products  of  a country 
w ith  a prohibitive  or  protective  tariff  by  first  buying  gold  with  our  pro- 
d lets,  and  then  with  the  gold  buying  the  products  of  the  country  which 
n fuses  to  take  our  products  in  exchange.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Bonamy  Price 
p Its  it  in  a recent  article  against  commercial  treaties  published  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,”  trade  becomes  three-cornered  instead  of 
bt  ing  a direct  interchange  ; but  the  substance  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 
T le  fallacy  on  which  this  argument  is  based  consists  in  confounding  the 
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We  are  now  in  a position  to  substitute  for  Mr.  Lowe’s 
imaginary  conversation  between  political  economy  and  the 
British  negotiators  of  commercial  treaties  what  those  respec- 
tive personages  did  say,  or  at  all  events  what  they  ought  to 
have  said. 

Political  economy  never  said  “ Lower  your  duties  in  order 
that  you  may  get  the  productions  of  other  nations  as  cheaply 
as  possible,”  because  science  is  incapable  of  saying  what  is 
not  the  truth,  and  the  above  is  scientifically  untrue.  What 


phenomena  exhibited  by  the  individual  case  with  the  general  results  to 
the  community  of  a three-cornered  instead  of  a direct  interchange.  Let 
us  take  the  imaginary'  case  supposed  by  JMr.  Bonamy  Price,  of  there 
being  a demand  for  French  ribbons  in  England,  and  of  France  refusin<>- 
to  take  English  cotton  goods  in  exchange,  and  insisting  upon  being 
paid  in  gold.  In  this  case,  to  obtain  the  ribbons  we  shall  have  first  to 
export  cotton  goods  to  San  Francisco,  and  then  to  ship  the  Californian 
gold  we  obtain  in  exchange  for  these  goods  to  a French  port.  Now,  of 
course,  to  the  individual  manufacturer  of  cotton  goods  it  is  all  the  same 
whether  he  sells  them  to  an  American  firm  or  a French  firm.  He  will 
get  the  ordinary  profits  of  the  trade  in  either  case.  But  to  the  English 
consumer  of  h rench  ribbons  the  difference  between  a direct  trade  and  a 
three-cornered  trade  is  the  difference  between  the  freight  of  a cargo  of 
cotton  goods  from  Liverpool  to  Bordeaux  and  the  freight  of  a cargo  of 
cotton  goods  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco,  the  freight  of  the 
gold  from  San  Francisco  to  Bordeaux,  The  injury  really  inflicted, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  the  consumer  of  ribbons  ; the  whole  com- 
munity, including  the  manufacturer  of  cotton  goods,  are  the  losers  to 
the  extent  of  the  entire  capital  wasted  in  the  unproductive  expenditure 
caused  by  the  unnecessary  voyage  to  San  Francisco.  No  amount  of 
pseudo-scientific  verbiage  can  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  it  is  shorter  to  go 
straight  to  Bordeaux  from  Liverpool  than  to  go  there  via  San  Francisco. 
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pol  tical  economy  does  say  is,  “ In  order  to  get  the  produc- 
tior  s of  other  nations  as  cheaply  as  possible,  all  duties  must 
be  owered,  those  of  other  nations  as  well  as  your  own.  For 
the  sake  of  the  consumer,  therefore,  never  relax  for  one 
mo  nent  in  your  endeavours  to  get  all  these  duties  removed. 
Hut,  of  course,  as  half  a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  you 
will  not  continue  your  own  vicious  system  because  you 
cannot  persuade  others  to  give  up  theirs.  Do  not,  how- 
eve  ',  when  you  have  got  rid  of  your  own  protective  duties, 
rest  on  your  oars  and  fancy  the  work  is  done,  for  it  is  not 
dor  e,  and  free  trade  has  as  yet  no  existence.  Remember 
the]  e are  a thousand  ways  of  influencing  other  nations,  and 
thai  all  that  truth  requires  in  order  to  prevail  is  a body  of 
believers  whose  faith  is  strong.  Remember  also  that  fiscal 
duties  may  be  as  great  hindrances  to  trade  as  protective 
duties.  Examine  your  revenue  duties  from  this  point  of 
view,  and  see  whether  you  are  not  sacrificing  the  interests  of 
you  • own  consumers  and  those  of  the  consumers  of  other 
cou  itries  to  the  symmetrical  exigencies  of  Mr.  Lowe’s 
bud  ^et.” 

In  the  next  place,  no  English  negotiator  ever  said,  cer- 
tain y Mr.  Cobden  never  did,  “ The  end  of  commerce  is  not 
the  obtaining  of  imports,  but  the  sending  out  of  exports.” 
Still  less  have  they  importuned  foreign  countries  with  the 
strai  ge  solicitation  “ to  allow  them  to  export  to  them,  not 
because  it  is  a good  thing  to  receive  their  exports,  but 
because  it  is  a profitable  thing  to  send  out  ours.”  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  they  used  that  very  professional 
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argument,  which  is  apparently  the  only  one  which  Mr.  Lowe 
would  allow  them  to  use,  viz.,  that  the  foreign  country  should 
lower  its  duties  for  the  sake  of  its  own  revenue.  This  would 
be  simply  a piece  of  international  impertinence  which  at  all 
events  it  must  be  hoped  no  British  negotiator  has  had  the 
bad  taste  to  be  guilty  of. 

^ The  argument  of  the  British  negotiator  is  a very  simple 

one.  He  addresses  the  foreign  Government  as  follows  : 
“ We  desire  to  buy  in  your  markets,  but  in  order  to  be  able 
to  do  so  you  must  accept  as  legal  tender  the  only  coin  we 
have  to  offer,  viz.,  our  products.  At  present,  before  we  can 
enter  in  at  your  gates,  we  are  fallen  upon  by  a set  of  ban- 
ditti, in  the  shape  of  Custom  House  officers,  who  rob  us  of 
this  coin,  and  when  at  last  we  find  our  way  into  your  market 
place  we  stand  before  the  well-stocked  stalls  with  empty,  or 
half-empty,  pockets.  We  have  thrown  open  our  markets  to 
V your  consumers  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power  to  do  so,  and  we 

appeal  to  you  in  the  name  of  international  comity  to  do  the 
same  by  us.  Until  you  do  so,  both  your  consumers  and 
ours  must  continue  to  sow  that  others  may  reap,  and  give 
up  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  fruit  of  their  toil.  It  is  time 
this  highway  robbery  should  be  put  a stop  to.  Let  us  bind 

ourselves  from  henceforth  to  treat  it  like  piracy  or  any  other 
international  crime.” 

But  I have  already  sufficiently  trespassed  on  your  space 
for  to-day.  I reserve  my  concluding  observations  for  a last 
letter,  and  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

A Disciple  of  Richard  Cobden. 


D 
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I think  I have  said  enough  in  my  former  letters  to 
prove  not  only  that  commercial  treaties  as  such  are  not 
cor  trary  to  the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  but  that  the  modern 
tree  ty  of  commerce,  of  which  the  characteristic  function  is 
to  do  away  with  differential  duties,  and  to  bind  the  con- 
tra(  ting  parties  not  to  raise  their  duties,  is  necessarily  the 
onl  / international  form  in  which  free  trade,  a necessarily  inter- 
riat  onal  idea,  can  permanently  embody  itself.  I have  also 
doi  e my  best  to  point  out  the  strange  hallucination  which 
prevails  upon  this  question  in  the  minds  of  an  important 
portion  of  the  free-trade  school  in  England,  and  the  still 
stnnger  arguments  by  which  these  people  endeavour  to 

justify  their  crotchety  hostility  before  the  common  sense  of 

• 

ma  ikind.  According  to  Messrs.  Lowe,  and  Bonamy  Price, 
En:;land  is  not  to  bind  foreign  nations  by  treaty  to  lower 
the  r tariffs,  lest  the  foreign  Ministers  who  sign  such  treaties 
she  uld  be  led  to  adopt  the  theoretical  error  that  it  is  more 
pro  fitable  to  export  than  to  import ! When  we  meet  in  the 
mo  rths  of  grown-up  persons  of  the  male  sex  with  arguments 
whose  natural  home  would  be  the  schoolroom  of  young 
lad  es  in  their  teens,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  thesis  thus 
defended  rests  upon  ground  wholly  different  from  that 
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occupied  by  the  arguments  themselves,  and  that  these, 
like  Peter  Plymley’s  razors,  are  made  not  to  cut  but  to  sell. 
We  may,  in  the  next  place,  be  very  nearly  certain  that 
recourse  is  had  to  such  arguments  because  the  persons 
using  them,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  are  pre- 
vented by  shame,  or  some  other  motive,  from  publishing  to 
the  world  the  real  grounds  of  their  faith.  I shall  therefore 
proceed  to  inquire  what  the  real  motives  are  which  dictate 
the  intemperate  language  of  our  free  traders  against  com- 
mercial treaties ; but  before  doing  so  I must  call  attention 
to  the  ignorance  respecting  the  facts  connected  with  free 
trade  and  protection  abroad,  exhibited  by  the  argumentation 
of  Mr.  Lowe. 

According  to  the  views  examined  in  my  last  letter,  foreign 
governments  and  foreign  statesmen,  including  such  men  as 
Rouher  in  France  and  Delbriick  in  Prussia,  are  no  better 
than  a set  of  ignorant  schoolboys,  who  have  never  heard  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  to  whom  it  is  necessary  to  teach  the  ABC 
of  political  economy  in  short  and  easy  lessons.  But  what 
is  the  real  state  of  the  case  ? I speak  advisedly  when  I say 
that  with  scarcely  any  exception  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope are,  on  the  question  of  commercial  policy,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  public  opinion  of  their  respective  countries. 
The  circumstances  which  prevailed  in  France  at  the  time 
that  the  Anglo-French  Treaty  was  concluded  may  be  con- 
sidered as  typical  of  the  phase  through  which  the  commer- 
cial communities  of  Europe  are  all  of  them  passing.  Every- 
where the  Executive,  from  its  ground  of  vantage,  sees  the 
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pra:tical  injuries  inflicted  on  the  country  as  a whole  by  pro- 
hib  tive  and  protectionist  tariffs ; but  everywhere  it  is  con- 
fronted by  a serried  phalanx  of  vested  interests.  Every- 
whi  ;re,  standing  at  the  elbow  of  the  Executh  e,  is  a body  of 
fret  traders  by  conviction,  who,  penetrated  by  the  truth  of 
their  doctrine,  refuse  to  see  difficulties  and  wish  to  hurry 
forward  irrespectively  of  consequences.  Everywhere  the 
same  “Deus”  steps  out  of  the  same  “ machina  ” in  the 
shape  of  a foreign  Government,  by  negotiating  with  which 
the  Executive  is  able  to  inspire  itself  with  the  ideas  of  the 
scientific  free  traders,  and  to  detach  and  bring  over  to  its 
sid ; a portion  of  the  vested  interests  more  particularly  con- 
cer  aed  in  the  particular  trade  of  the  country  with  which  the 
treaty  is  to  be  concluded.  In  this  way  France  by  the  help 
of  England,  the  Zollverein  by  the  help  of  France,  Austria 
by  the  help  of  the  Zollverein  and  England,  each  made  their 
firsi  great  step  forward  on  the  path  of  free  trade,  and  the 
tre.  ity  network  by  which,  as  explained  in  my  first  letter,  every 
tar  If  reduction  made  in  one  of  those  countries  at  once 
be(  omes  the  common  property  of  all,  was  definitely  estab- 
lisl  ed.  There  is  not  a free  trader  abroad — and  at  the  pre- 
ser  t moment  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  free 
tra  le  school  is  far  more  ably  and  far  more  brilliantly  repre- 
serted  abroad  than  it  is  in  England — who  does  not  admit 
tha  t,  under  existing  circumstances,  this  is  the  only  possible 
roa  d along  which  free  trade  can  travel,  and  who  does  not  wring 
his  hands  in  despair  at  the  self-satisfied  obstinacy  which 
maces  English  statesmen  persistently  refuse  to  lend  a helping 
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hand  in  this  great  work  of  international  co-operation.  To  the 
Chevaliers,  the  Fauchers,  the  Prince  Smiths,  the  language  of 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  British  Treasury, 
is  incomprehensible.  That  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  the  time  being  should  make  one  reduction  after  another  in 
the  tariff  of  the  largest  importing  community  in  the  world  on 
his  own  account,  and  without,  apparently,  so  much  as  con- 
sulting the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Foreign 
Minister,  and  finding  out  whether  such  reductions  might  not 
be  made  available  to  enlarge  the  international  free-trade 
area,  thus  conferring  the  double  instead  of  the  single  benefit 
on  the  British  and  foreign  consumer,  is  a piece  of  insular 
eccentricity  very  trying  to  the  temper  of  the  foreign  free- 
trader, who  would  much  prefer  the  active  co-operation  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  work  of  pulling  down  actual  duties  to 
the  “missionary”  tracts  to  whose  distribution  Mr.  Lowe 
would  apparently  restrict  the  action  of  our  diplomacy.* 

* I will  not  now  refer  to  the  reductions  in  the  wine  duties,  which  ]\Ir. 
Lowe  refuses  to  make  for  the  sake  of  treaties  with  Spain  and  Portugal, 
but  which,  in  all  probability,  he  will  sooner  or  later  consent  to,  inde- 
pendently of  Spain  and  Portugal  and  without  securing  any  interna- 
tional tariff  reductions,  in  obedience  to  a cry,  identical  with  that  raised 
in  the  Peninsula,  now  coming  to  us  from  the  Cape  and  our  other  wine- 
growing colonies,  to  the  effect  that  their  wines  are  excluded  from  our 
markets  by  the  premium  virtually  given  to  French  wines  by  the  present 
Custom  House  system.  But  I will  cite,  as  cases  illustrative  of  the  asser- 
tion contained  in  the  text,  the  reduction  made  a few  years  back  of  the  duty 
on  manufactured  tobacco  from  9s.  to  5s.,  and  the  reduction  of  the  sugar 
duties  to  one-half  in  this  year’s  budget.  Both  cigars  and  sugar  are 
articles  of  manufacture  in  which  the  Zollverein  and  other  European 
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Still  more  incomprehensible  to  the  foreign  free  trader  is 
th  fact  that  with  all  our  “tall  talk”  about  free  trade  we 
sh  Duld  not  have  established  it  even  within  the  limits  of  our 
ov  n dominions,  and  that,  whilst  we  are  wracking  our  brains 
to  imagine  some  common  basis  of  imperial  policy  upon 
which  to  poise  the  complex  fabric  of  our  colonial  empire, 

ti’c  ding  communities  are  highly  interested  ; and  I have  no  doubt  that 
till  !se  reductions  might,  had  they  been  introduced  in  a treaty  shape, 
ha  /e  been  used  with  the  greatest  advantage  in  assisting  the  German 
fre  e-traders  to  carry  those  reductions  of  the  iron  duties  which  so  greatly 
in1  erest  us,  and  for  which,  single-handed  and  unaided,  they  have  hitherto 
agitated  in  vain. 

It  seems  on  all  sides  to  be  assumed  as  incontrovertible  that  revenue 
di:  ties  have  a me  ta^tgere  character  adhering  to  them  which  alto- 
ge  ;her  precludes  them  from  being  taken  into  account  in  commercial 
agreements  of  an  international  kind.  For  my  part,  I am  strongly 
in  dined  to  hold  a different  opinion,  and  to  consider,  as  a question  of 
in  ernational  morality,  that  where  a revenue  duly  levied  by  one  State 
gr  latly  cripples  the  trade  of  another  State,  and,  p7-o  tanto,  diminishes 
its  consuming  power,  it  is  a question  of  international  comity  for  the 
Si  ate  which  levies  the  duty,  if  it  can  do  so  without  injury  to  itself,  to 
fir  d some  other  means  of  filling  its  coffers.  This  is  pre-eminently  the 
ca  je  in  regard  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  our  wine-growing  colonies.  Are 
wi:  justified,  except  in  presence  of  a strong  financial  necessity,  which, 
w th  a surplus  of  four  millions,  does  not  exist,  in  preventing  the 
S]  aniards  and  Portuguese  and  our  own  colonists  from  importing  our 
m inufactures,  thereby,  pro  tanto,  diminishing  their  material  well-being 
be  cause  we  choose  to  consider  wine  and  alcohol  as  one  and  the  same 
th  ng  ? Has  it  ever  struck  the  British  free  traders,  who  cry  out  for  a 
ch  sap  breakfast  table  for  themselves,  that  if  the  foreign  producer  on  his 
sic  e is  well  fed  and  warmly  clad,  instead  of  being  ill  fed  and  badly  clad, 
he  will  produce  more  than  he  would  otherwise  do  for  the  British  con- 
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we  should  not  at  least  insist  upon  freedom  of  exchange  as 
one  main  “article  of  union ” between  the  subjects  of  our 
common  Sovereign,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  scandal  of 
what  we  pretend  to  view  as  international  robbery  being 
practised  with  impunity  as  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  To  be  told,  when  negotiating  a treaty  of 
commerce  with  Great  Britain,  that  although  ratified  by  the 
Sovereign  of  an  Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  it  will 
only  admit  their  goods  to  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  will  give  them  no  guarantee  that  the  existing  protective 
duties  in  the  remaining  ports  of  the  Empire  may  not  any  day 
be  screwed  up  to  a prohibitive  height,  is  one  of  those  expe- 
riences which  opens  the  eyes  of  foreign  countries,  and  gives 
them  the  means  of  measuring  the  difference  between  our 
theory  and  practice.  It  would  be  well  if  it  taught  our 
statesmen  a little  more  modesty  when  they  caracole  their 
hobby  horses  before  a mixed  public  of  foreigners  and  natives. 

There  now  only  remains  to  me  to  attempt  the  diagnosis 
of  these  morbid  symptoms,  and  to  account  for  the  hysterical 
affection  by  which  the  economists  of  whom  I have  been 
treating  are  attacked  at  the  mere  mention  of  commercial 
treaties.  The  solution  of  the  enigma  is,  I believe,  to  be 
found  not  in  political  economy,  but  in  national  temperament. 
We  have  to  deal  not  with  scientific  error,  which  is  only  an 
accidental  and  secondary  symptom,  but  with  habits  and 
attitudes  of  mind,  tlie  result  of  deep-seated  national  peculi- 
arities. For,  owing  to  a concurrence  of  circumstances  never 
before  witnessed  in  any  of  the  great  communities  which 
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ha  hitherto  played  a prominent  part  in  history,  our  national 
character,  like  everything  else  of  British  growth,  is  a com- 
pr)mise — i.e.,  an  inorganic  and  illogical  union  between  two 
diiFerent  and  antagonistic  types.  We  are  not  made  up  of 
one  set  of  ingredients,  but  of  two  sets  of  ingredients,  of  the 
mi  )st  opposite  and  contradictory  kinds.  We  are  not  cast  in 
one  mould,  but  in  two  moulds,  and  the  images  thus  moulded 
art  ■ welded  together  most  unartistically,  and  to  the  utter 
coifusion  of  all  unity  and  harmony  of  conception.  We 
arc  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  that  on  a scale  never 
be  ore  reached,  a trading  and  industrial  community,  and  a 
military  power.  We  clothe  the  world  with  our  manufac- 
tuies,  and  we  are  engaged  in  a cosmopolitan  commerce  of 
which  Venice,  Holland,  and  the  Hansa  offered  but  dim 
prt  itotypes  ; whilst  at  the  same  time  we  hold  in  subjection 
an  empire  of  one  hundred  millions  by  the  iron  grasp  of  our 
battalions  and  the  prestige  of  our  maritime  supremacy.  No 
greater  contrast  can  be  imagined  than  that  afforded  by  the 
vir  ;ues  and  vices  generated  by  these  antagonistic  forms  of 
national  education. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  brought  under  the  influences  of 
cooperation,  interdependence,  exchange  of  good  offices,  the 
rendering  of  service  for  service,  individual  enterprise — in  a 
wo  d,  internationalism.  On  the  other,  we  are  forced  to  be 
sell -reliant  and  self-dependent,  to  cultivate  patriotism  and 
loy  ilty  and  the  sense  of  coherence  and  corporativeness — in 
a V ord,  to  develop  nationalism. 

Now,  though  these  two  classes  of  virtues  belong  to 
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opposite  types,  and  though  there  may  be  great  difficulty  in 
cultivating  them  pari  passu.,  they  are  not  necessarily  incom- 
patible. It  is  possible  to  be  patriotic,  and  yet  to  have  a 
nice  sense  for  the  rights  of  others ; to  cultivate  self-reliance, 
and  yet  to  admit  that  our  own  welfare  depends  upon  the 
welfare  of  others.  It  is  not,  therefore,  between  the  virtues 
which  result  from  these  types  that  the  absolute  incompati- 
bility lies,  but  between  the  vices  which,  like  shadows,  are 
thrown  out  by  these  virtues.  To  what  depths  of  political 
degradation  the  one-sided  development  of  the  commercial 
type  may  lead,  it  is  not  now  our  purpose  to  inquire.  We 
have  recently  had  brought  home  to  us,  in  a manner 
which  Englishmen  will  not  easily  forget,  of  what  sort  is  the 
political  community  built  up  out  of  a nationality  whose 
mental  activity  has  for  many  generations  been  exclusively 
absorbed  by  commercial  transactions.  Unrivalled  in  the 
arts  of  exchange,  and  as  individual  merchants  outtopping  in 
the  vastness  of  their  conceptions,  and  the  subtle  combina- 
tion of  details,  their  rivals  in  the  whole  world,  the  only  form 
of  government  which  the  Greeks,  left  to  themselves,  have 
been  able  to  call  into  life,  is  that  combination  of  political 
kkphts  and  klepht  politicians,  whose  last  exploit  has  been  to 
plunge  all  England  into  mourning.  Into  this  type,  thank  God, 
we  are,  for  the  present  at  least,  not  likely  to  degenerate.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  the  strange  predominance  of  the  military 
type  amongst  the  classes  who  ought  to  be  especially  under 
the  humanising  influences  of  the  commercial  type  which 
causes  the  phenomena  with  which  we  are  concerned.  If  the 
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feitures  generalised  under  the  terms  British  insularity, 
w iich  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  constitute  our  national 
cl"  aracter,  such  as  pride,  contempt  for  everything  not 
Eighsh,  incapacity  to  understand  or  appreciate  social 
ar  d political  forms  not  specifically  our  own,  disregard 
for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  an  over-bearing  manner 
in  our  international  dealings,  were  confined  to  the  class 
w.iich  naturally  represents  the  military  tendencies  of  the 
nr  tion,  there  would  be  no  glaring  incongruity ; but  when 
wc  see  national  arrogance  and  self-conceit,  and  profound 
ccntempt  of  foreigners  rampant  amongst  political  econo- 
m sts  and  the  instructors  of  the  people  on  commercial 
mitters,  and  pervading  those  very  mercantile  classes,  the 
ratsou  d'etre  of  whose  existence  is  inter-communion  and 
in  :ernational  co-operation,  we  become  conscious  of  the  dis- 
hsmiony  in  our  national  type,  and  we  perceive  that  our 
la  igiiage  and  our  actions  diverge  into  contrary  directions. 
Tlie  hands  are  the  hands  of  Jacob,  but  the  voice  is  that  of 
E‘  au.  When  we  hear  a man  like  Lord  Salisbury  emphatically 
protesting  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  against 
allowing  the  unanimous  verdict  of  foreign  countries  in  any 
w£  y to  influence  our  own  views  in  regard  to  a question  like 
that  of  the  Irish  Church,  we  are  unable  to  sympathise  with 
thi ; sentiment  j but  we  feel  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
mi  n who  utters  it,  and  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  in 
wl  ich  it  is  uttered.  It  represents  one  of  the  living  forces  in 
the  state,  and  is  in  unison  with  a particular  type.  When,  on 
th(  other  hand,  we  see  the  Finance  Minister  of  a would-be 
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“bourgeois”  government  snorting  forth  international  defiance 
on  the  occasion  of  a friendly  exchange  of  ideas  upon  com- 
mercial topics  with  the  official  representatives  of  the  trading 
community,  we  are  shocked  by  a sense  of  incongruity.  We 
feel  that  this  fiery  spirit  should  be  at  the  Horse  Guards  or 
the  Admiralty,  organising  an  Abyssinian  expedition  or  some 
kindred  enterprise.  Like  the  man  in  armour  at  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  show,  he  has  not  even  the  merit  of  grotesqueness — 
he  is  simply  a man  in  the  wrong  place. 

We  hope  the  day  may  be  far  distant  when  true  patriotism, 
such  as  that  which  lies  latent  in  the  British  character,  and  is 
only  called  out  on  great  occasions,  shall  die  out.  But  there 
is  a false  patriotism  as  well  as  a true  one  ; to  respect  one- 
self is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  despise  others  ; national 
pride  becomes  a noble  or  ignoble  sentiment  according  to 
the  national  qualities  in  which  it  roots  itself.  The  pride 
caused  by  superior  national  wealth  is  of  an  essentially  igno- 
ble kind  ; and  what  I especially  object  to  in  the  utterances 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  their  Plutocratic 
ring  and  the  Dives-like  self-sufficiency  which  breathes  out  of 
them.  I perfectly  understand  the  difficulty  there  must  be 
in  keeping  down  this  sentiment  when  one’s  time  is  taken 
up  in  dispensing  an  income  of  70  millions,  but  it  is  a matter 
of  national  dignity  that  it  should  be  kept  down,  or,  at  all 
events,  not  exhibited  in  public.  A purse-proud,  shopkeeping 
nation,  wallowing  in  a surplus  of  four  millions,  and,  like  an 
alderman  at  the  sight  of  a beggar,  kindling  into  ferocity  at 
the  mere  mention  of  two  pauper  governments  like  those  of 
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Spain  and  Portugal,  is  not  a beautiful  sight  either  in  the 
eye ; of  gods  or  men. 

I confess  that  I should  wholly  despair  of  seeing  a change 
for  ;he  better  in  our  conception  of  our  international  duties, 
werj  It  not  for  the  presence  of  one  statesman,  who  has 
seized,  as  no  other  living  statesman  has  seized,  the  higher 
and  nobler  issues  involved  in  the  gospel  of  free  trade.  With 
the  exception  of  Cobden,  Mr.  Gladstone*  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  only  modern  politician  who  has  realised  that  political 
economy  is  not  the  art  of  national  money-making,  but  the 
scie  ice  of  the  wealth  of  nations — i.  e.,  the  science  of  the 
foui  dations  upon  which  a civilisation  of  the  human  race,  as 
dist  net  from  a mere  national  civilisation,  and  therefore  the 
edit  ce  of  a higher  human  culture,  as  distinct  from  a mere 
nati  mal  culture,  can  be  built  up. 

* [ am  perfectly  aware  that  Mr  Gladstone  has  expressed  himself  in 
regal  d to  commercial  treaties  in  a very  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
I ha'  e been  pleading  for  them.  I believe  this,  how'ever,  to  be  solely 
owin  I to  the  vitiated  atmosphere  with  which  the  fallacies  of  the  British 
free-1  rade  school  have  surrounded  him  ; for  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  Vir.  Gladstone  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  ‘‘  climate  of  opinion  ” 
in  wl  ich  he  happens  to  be  living.  Even  Cobden  himself  was  not  free 
from  this  influence,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  spoke  in  an  apolo- 
getic tone  of  his  own  great  work.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  were  to  be  Foreign 
Minis  ter  for  six  months,  and  thus  to  acquire  a practical  knowledge  of 
the  \ 'orking  of  the  commercial  treaty  network,  to  which  I have  so 
often  alluded,  I have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  he  would  very  soon 
admil  that  the  modern  commercial  treaty  is  the  only  instrument  with 
whicl  he  could  mould  into  plastic  form  those  large-hearted  international 
ideas  to  which  he  has  devoted  so  much  of  his  splendid  oratory. 
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Two  great  impulses  have  been  given  to  mankind  since 
Europe  turned  its  back  upon  the  middle  ages,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  higher  and  nobler  form  of  human  society  which, 
for  want  of  a better  term  I must  designate  as  “ Inter- 
nationalism.” The  one  in  the  i6th  century,  by  those  giants 
who  created  the  science  of  international  law.  The  other  in 
the  1 8th  and  19th  centuries,  by  the  discoverers  of  the  laws 
of  political  economy.  Conformably  to  that  strange  rule 
which  seems  to  demand  that  a race  of  dwarfs  should  in- 
variably succeed  to  a race  of  giants,  the  followers  of  Grotius 
dwindled  down  into  a set  of  pettifoggers,  mainly  taken 
up  with  the  rules  of  court  etiquette,  the  precedence  of 
ambassadors,  and  the  like,  and  we  in  our  own  day  have 
witnessed  the  way  in  which  the  name  of  Adam  Smith  has 
been  made  to  cover  the  worst  and  meanest  forms  of  egotism. 
As  long,  however,  as  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Gladstone  are 
amongst  us,  we  feel  that  the  quickening  spirit  of  the  doctrine 
which  established  upon  scientific  grounds  that  the  material 
welfare  of  each  member  of  the  international  family  depends 
on  the  material  welfare  of  all,  and  the  welfare  of  all  on  the 
welfare  of  each,  is  still  stirring  amongst  us,  in  spite  of  the 
dwarfs  and  their  friends. 

It  is  this  international  chord  which  it  has  been  my  earnest 
desire  to  set  vibrating  by  the  appeal  which  you  have  allowed 
me  to  make  in  your  columns.  They  are,  however,  but  dry 
bones  which  I have  been  able  to  lay  before  your  readers, 
and  I must  appeal  to  the  prophet  to  clothe  them  in  human 
flesh  and  blood  and  to  quicken  them  into  life.  I shall  best 
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suc(  :eed  in  doing  so  by  concluding  my  letter  with  two  quo- 
tations, one  from  Grotius,  the  other  from  a speech  of  Mr. 
Gla  1 stone. 

1 he  first,  taken  almost  at  random  from  the  “ Mare  Libe- 
rurr,”  is  one  of  an  innumerable  number  of  similar  passages 
sho  ving  how  the  mere  instinct  of  internationalism  and  the 
wf  appeal  to  the  dictates  of  universal  justice  had  en- 
abled the  great  jurist  of  the  i6th  century  to  seize  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  free  trade  two  centuries  before  the 
advmt  of  Adam  Smith.  Would  that  the  free-traders  of  the 
pre:  ent  century  could  penetrate  themselves  with  his  spirit  ! 

1 he  second  is  taken  from  a speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  Glasgow  on  the  ist  of  November,  1865.  My 
space  does  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  give  a few  short 
extiacts  where  I.  would  wish  to  reproduce  the  whole  in  ex- 
fens, k It  would  be  a good  deed  done  to  reprint  it  for  sepa- 
rate circulation. 

Loquitur  Grotius  : “ The  justice  of  our  position  is  estab- 
“ lifhed  by  that  fundamental  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,  or 
“ piimitive  law,  the  authority  of  which  is  at  all  times  clear, 
“ certain,  and  unchangeable,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  indefeasible 
“ ri|  :ht  of  every  nation  to  draw  near  to,  and  traffic  with, 
“ ar  y other  nation  whatsoever, — /icere  cuivis  genii  guamvis 
al  'eram  adire  cumquc  ed  negotiari.  God  himself  declares 
“ th:  s truth  by  the  voice  of  nature.  The  wisdom  of  the  Creator 
ha  s denied  to  each  country  the  exclusive  production  of  all 
“ th  2 necessaries  of  life,  and  has  given  to  some  nations,  and 
“ withheld  from  others,  a special  aptitude  for  certain  arts. 
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“ Why  is  the  world  so  ordered,  if  it  be  not  for  the  purpose 
“ of  maintaining  union  between  the  various  populations  of 
“ it  by  means  of  reciprocal  abundance  and  necessity,  lest  any 
“ one  nation,  supposing  itself  sufficient  for  its  own  require- 
“ ments,  should  withdraw  altogether  from  the  society  of 
“ others  ? In  a word,  the  Almighty  has  destined  each  nation 
“ to  supply  by  its  abundance  the  wants  of  others,  so  that, 
“ as  Pliny  says,  the  produce  of  each  locality  should  appear 
“ to  have  been  everywhere  produced.  It  is  to  this  that  the 
“ poet  alludes  in  the  words  : — 

“ Nec  vero  tarrse  ferre  onines  omnia  possunt, 

“ Excudeant  alii,  See. 

“ Those  who  desire  to  exclude  this  reciprocal  succour  would 
“ banish  all  society  from  the  human  race,  annihilate  the 
“ means  of  mutual  beneficence,  and  violate  the  precepts  of 
“ nature.  Why  is  the  vast  ocean  navigable  from  shore  to 
“ shore,  why  blow  the  winds  now  this  way  and  now  that,  if 
“ it  be  not  intended  by  nature  that  all  nations  should  have 
“ free  access  to  each  other  ? Seneca  esteemed  it  as  a 
“ benefit  conferred  by  nature  on  mankind  that  she  has  con- 
“ founded  and  dispersed  the  human  race  into  different  loca- 
“ lities,  and  distributed  the  surface  of  the  globe  into  different 
“ regions,  in  order  that  she  might  thereby  impose  upon  men 
“ the  obligation  of  entering  into  commerce  with  each  other.” 

Loquitur  Gladstone : “ If  I am  to  look  back  upon  the 
“ enumeration  I have  made  of  those  various  chapters  of 
“ legislative  and  constitutional  improyement,  I confess  that 
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‘ amongst  them  all  the  most  fertile  in  beneficial  results 

I say  that  without  the  least  disparagement  of  the  rest, 

I believe  they  are  all  twined  together  in  a silver  cord,  and 
that  you  cannot  have  the  one  without  the  other, — the 
‘ most  fertile  of  them  all  in  beneficial  results  is  perhaps 
‘ that  which  you  describe  in  the  two  now  so  well  known, 
“ familiar,  and  well-beloved  monosyllables— the  promotion 
“ trade.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  before  this  audience— 

‘ I will  venture  to  say  it  is  unnecessary  before  any  audience 
“ of  my  countrymen— to  dwell  at  this  period  of  our  expe- 
rience, upon  the  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  free 
“ trade,  upon  the  numerous  augmentations  of  national  power 
“ which  It  has  produced,  or  even  upon  the  increased  con- 
“ cord  which  it  has  tended  so  strongly  to  carry  throughout 
“ :he  various  sections  of  the  community.  But  it  is  a 
“ oharacteristic  of  the  system  which  we  so  demonstrate 
hat,  while  it  comes  forward  with  homely  pretensions, 
“:.nd  professes,  in  the  first  instance,  mainly  to  address 
i:self  to  questions  of  material  and  pecuniary  interests, 

“ 3 et,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  fraught  and  charged  throughout 
vuth  immense  masses  of  moral  association  and  political 
“ results.  I will  not  speak  now  upon  the  very  large  share 
0 f those  results  which  is  domestic,  but  would  ask  you  to 
“ onsider  with  me  for  a few  moments  the  effect  of  a system 
o unrestricted  intercourse  upon  the  happiness  of  the 
“h  iman  family  at  large.  As  far  as  that  happiness  is 
“ connected  with  the  movements  of  nations,  war  has  been 
“its  great  impedimer^t,  and  what  have  been  the  causes 
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“ of  wars  i They  do  not  come  upon  the  world  from 
“ an  inevitable  necessity,  or  through  a Providential  visita- 

“ tion 1 need  not  say  that,  as  respects  colonies, 

“ they  have  ceased  to  be,  I would  almost  venture  to  say,  a 
“ possible,  at  any  rate  a probable,  cause  of  war,  for  now  we 
“ believe  that  the  greatness  of  our  country  is  best  pro- 
“ moted  in  its  relations  with  our  colonies  by  giving  to  them, 
“ freely  and  largely,  to  enjoy  every  privilege  that  we  possess 
“ ourselves  ; and,  so  far  from  grudging  it,  if  we  find  that 
“ there  are  plenty  of  American  ships  trading  with  Calcutta. 
“ we  rejoice  in  it,  because  it  contributes  to  the  wealth  and 
“ prosperity  of  our  Indian  Empire ; and  we  are  perfectly 
“ assured  that  the  more  that  wealth  and  prosperity  is  pro- 
moted  the  larger  will  be  the  share  of  it  accruing  to  us 
“ through  the  legitimate  operation  of  the  principles  of  trade. 
“ But  the  beneficial  influence  of  free  trading  intercourse  is 
“ wider  far  than  this.  A treaty  with  France  is,  even  in 
“ itself,  a measure  of  no  small  consequence  ; but  that  which 
“ gives  to  a measure  of  that  kind  its  highest  value  is  its  ten- 
“ dency  to  produce  beneficial  imitation  in  other  quarters. 
“ It  is  the  influence  which  is  given  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
“ of  trade  by  the  necessary  example  held  out  by  the  two 
“ most  powerful  nations  of  Europe ; it  is  the  fact  that, 
in  concluding  that  treat)',  we  did  not  give  to  one  a 
“ privilege  which  we  withheld  from  another,  but  that 
our  treaty  with  France  was,  in  fact,  a treaty  with 
the  \TOrld,  and  wide  are  the  consequences  which  en- 
“ gagements  of  that  kind  carry  in  their  train.  I know 
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“ n 3t  whether  there  is  any  part  of  the  providential  govern- 
“ n;ent  of  the  world  that  tends  more  deejdy  to  impress 
tl  e mind  with  a sense  of  the  profound  wisdom  and 
“ ti  e boundless  benevolence  of  the  Almighty  than  when  we 
“ o Dserve  how  truly  and  how  naturally  great  effects  spring 
“ fiom  small  causes,  and  high  effects  from  causes  that  appear 
“ t(  > be  mean.  W e have  said  that  with  respect  to  freedom  of 
“ ommercial  intercourse,  reduction  of  tariffs,  abolition  of 
“ duties,  re-adjustment  of  commercial  laws,  those  are  things 
“ \^  hich,  in  the  first  instance,  touch  material  interests,  and 
“ tliere  are  some  men  so  widely  mistaken  as  to  suppose  that 
“ tliey  touch  material  interests  alone.  There  are  some  men, 
“ a /,  and  high-minded  men  too,  who  would  bid  you  to  beware 
“ o ' such  things,  lest  they  should  lead  simply  to  the  worship 
“ o ' Mammon.  The  worship  of  Mammon  is  a very  dan- 
“ g jrous  thing  to  us  all ; but  as  far  as  regards  the  most 
numerous  mass  of  the  community,  in  my  opinion  all 
‘‘  tl  at  portion  of  the  human  family  which  at  present  has 
“ n)t  much  to  spare  in  respect  of  the  essentials  of  raiment, 
“ o'  food,  and  of  lodging,  has  hardly  yet  reached  the 
“ p -ovince  within  which  the  worship  of  Mammon  is  to  be 

“ d 'eaded The  relation  of  landlord  to 

“ te  nant,  of  master  to  servant,  of  manufacturer  to  operative, 
tl  e whole  of  these,  and  all  similar  relations,  beget  attach- 
“ n ent  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  where  they  are  pro- 
purly  conducted — ay,  where  they  are  honestly  conducted. 
Tlieir  natural  tendency  is  to  peace  and  goodwill,  not  to 
“ d vide  man  from  man,  but  to  unite  man  with  man 
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by  the  experience  of  benefits  reciprocally  conferred  and 
reciprocally  received.  And  is  not  that  the  case  with 
nations  too  ^ When  a ship  leaves  the  port  of  Glasgow 
for  a port  in  France  or  America,  or  when  a ship  leaves  a 
port  in  America  or  France  for  the  Clyde,  that  means  that 
certain  parcels  of  goods  are  forwarded  on  the  one  side  and 
paid  for  by  other  parcels  of  goods  forwarded  on  the  other. 
But  is  that  ali  that  it  means  ? Does  it  not  mean  a great 
deal  more  % Does  it  not  mean  this — that  human  beings 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  water  are  coming  to  know  one 
another  better,  and  esteem  one  another  the  more  ; that 
they  are  beginning  to  be  acquainted  with  one  another’s 
common  interest  and  feelings ; that  they  are  beginning 
to  enlarge  the  prejudices  which  make  us  refuse  to  give 
to  other  nations  and  to  people  in  distant  lands  credit 
for  being  governed  by  the  same  motives  and  principles 
as  we  are  ourselves  ? I would  say  that,  labelled  on 
almost  every  one  of  those  parcels  of  goods,  there  is  like- 
wise, so  to  speak,  a kindly  feeling  that  goes  from  one 
country^  to  another;  and  the  ships  that  travel  between 

THIS  LAND  AND  THAT  ARE  LIKE  THE  SHUTTLE  OF  THE 
LOOM  THAT  IS  WEAVING  A WEB  OF  CONCORD  BETWEEN 
THE  NATIONS.” 

I am  your  obedient  servant, 

A Disciple  of  Richard  Cobden. 


